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In England Union Shop Stewards, Knowing 
Most about Causes of Production Slow-ups, 
and Worried about War Production, Have Been 
the Chief Stimulators of Joint Production Com- 
mittees Much to the Annoyance of Official Paid 
Labor Union Officials. 


British Production 
Committees 


By Mary E. Murpuy 


Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 


TOLL Theatre, London, October 19, 1941. 

Any American who has wandered through the narrow streets of London 

knows the strategic location of this ornate cinema palace flanked, on the one 

side, by busy Kingsway near Malvina Hoffman's classic Bush House figures and, on 
the other, by the famous London School of Economics. 

It is doubtful, though, whether the Stoll would be associated in the American 
mind with an event of such importance to British management and labor that its 
repercussions echoed clear across the Atlantic. For the Stoll meeting was concerned 
with a topic which on the surface seemed almost a truism—the proposition that 
tripartite collaboration of Government, management and labor should be encouraged 
as one means of furthering-the war effort. | 


Workers Ask for Production Committees 


y FAR the most important aspect of the Stoll conference was the proposal, made 
B by the 1,230 representatives of more than 500,000 workers, to introduce pro- 
duction committees in all war plants. These committees were to be composed of 
equal representatives of employers and workers, and to have for their objectives the 
initiation of democratic control in industry, extension of peacetime machinery fot 
industrial collaboration, and encouragement of the participation of workers in the 
improvement of factory technique and management. 

These production committees later were taken as the model by Donald Nelson 
when he sponsored 1,600 American committees covering 3,000,000 workers. Al- 
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though American experience covers less than one-tenth of all our prime contractors 
it is suggested that their extension might offer one solution to the plague of ab- 
senteeism which last year swept to the height of 422,700,000 man-days lost in 
industrial plants in this country, an increase of 72,000,000 man-days over the loss 
in 1941. Britain has attacked this ‘‘disease’’ by bringing persistent offenders in a 
plant not within the range of external discipline and punishment but, instead, under 
the control of the company’s production comfhittee. This method has proved so 
effective that it is important for us to examine the significance and implications of 
the Stoll meeting, and the events that preceded and followed it. | 


Initiated by Shop Stewards 


ROBABLY few Englishmen, whether their interest lay on the management or the 
P labor side of the council table, realized that the Stoll conference, called by an 
unofficial body bearing the omnibus name of the National Council of Engineering 
and Allied Shop Stewards, would prove to be the first public manifestation of a 
movement initiated by workers to align themselves with the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of management. Or that, from October 1941 forward, a fresh view- 
point was to be introduced in industry through joint consultation beginning at the 
workshop level, continuing through the entire manufacturing process, and finally 
reaching the Government Departments directly concerned with war production. 








n This recognition of the importance of collaboration between management and 
1e labor was slow in emerging in wartime Britain. Even after Dunkirk the Govern- 
yn | ment’s efforts were directed largely to reinforcing national pre-war machinery for 
cooperation. Although the War Cabinet recognized the necessity of bringing repre- 
in sentatives of employers and workers together in positions of consultation in public 
ts § agencies, it gave little heed to tripartite or employer-labor cooperation at the plant 
ed level. 
at Both the Cabinet and leading trade unionists, however, had expressed their 
ed § desire to canalize and utilize suggestions offered by plant delegates, as they were 
aware that a worker’s output depends not only on his physical capacity but on that 
more intangible factor—his will to work. Joint consultation, then, received their 
blessing but its vitalizing impetus came not, as might be expected, from these parties 
de § but from the workers themselves. 
¥ Shop Stewards in Last War 
hi _ World Wars have emphasized the premise that immediate and voluntary 
for negotiation of labor problems fosters amicable management-labor relations 
he § 2nd leads, in the long run, to increased efficiency and output. The particular mani- 
festation of this spirit in Britain in the last war was the emergence of the militant, 
on @ 4Mti-social shop steward. Although the steward before that time, serving as an 
Aj. § “paid workers’ representative, had performed such routine duties as inspecting 
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union contribution cards and reporting shop conditions to union branches, upon 
the declaration of hostilities he assumed the cloak of aggressiveness. 

His transformation represented one aspect of the operation of the Munitions of 
War Acts which at once made strikes in war plants unlawful, and rendered trade 
unions hesitant to endanger their position by openly encouraging disputes. Union 
leadership fell into the hands of unofficial shop stewards who maintained negative 
aims, resisting dilution of workers and introduction of women, agitating for in- 
crease of wages and making no attempt to improve productive methods. Their 
militant character reached its height on the Clyde where they refused to cooperate 
with employers and espoused revolutionary aims. The strength of the stewards 
was apparent throughout the entire country, and the Government and employers 
were forced to enter into negotiations with them and trade union leaders to recognize 
their activities. 

Another labor development of the last war was the appointment of the Whitley 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the Speaker of the House of Commons, to 
enlarge voluntary and regular consultations between employers and workers. It 
proposed that joint industrial councils, composed of representatives of trade unions 
and employers’ associations, be established in all well-organized industries to solve 
questions on an industry-wide basis, and production committees and district councils 
to consider them on a company and district basis. In less-organized fields a compre- 
hensive extension of the Trade Boards Act was suggested to ensure collective bargain- 
ing and a legal minimum wage. 


Whitley Plan Failed 


ons Whitley plan, offered in good faith not to replace the activities of trade unions 
but rather to supplement them, was doomed to failure from its inception. Al- 
though it secured the extension of national collective bargaining in additional 
industrial areas it failed to change the fundamental relations between employers 
and workers. The most important industries, such as coal mining, iron and steel, 
engineering, shipbuilding and cotton textiles, ignored the scheme completely and its 
successful performance was recorded largely in the civil service, post office and public 
utilities. Although 73 Whitley Councils were set up only 41 have persisted until 
today. 

The failure of the plan may be explained by the fact that industrialists were 
negligent in setting up the workshop machinery recommended by the Committee 
and employers and unions attached insufficient importance to this aspect of the 
scheme. If the Whitley proposals had achieved greater success they would have 
provided a valuable basis for the development of consultation during the present 
war and for the solution of pressing problems concerned with the recruitment of vast 
numbers of workers, introduction of widespread dilution and upgrading, and 
general relaxation of trade union control. 
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Death Blow to Shop Stewards 


: ie: Armistice dealt the death blow to shop stewards as, with the abandonment 
of war plants, the need for active agitation ended overnight. But wartime 
developments of the movement left an indelible mark on trade union organization. 
In the inter-war period stewards ceased to challenge orthodox union leadership 
and the capitalistic system and assumed, instead, the position they hold today of 
supplementing the general mechanism of trade unionism, supporting collaboration 
between management and labor, and curtailing disputes and absenteeism in the 
interest of a greater productive effort. 

The years of peace witnessed the enactment of agreements in the engineering 
industry which admitted stewards to positions of responsibility in union district 
groups, made provision for the formation of production committees, consisting of 
seven representatives of management and seven of stewards, to handle questions of 
wages and working conditions which stewards were unable to resolve, and recognized 
stewards and committees as first parties in industrial conferences. The production 
committees established in companies not directly connected with engineering, as 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Courtaulds and Dunlops, where the concern was 
largely with the improvement of manufacturing processes, methods and products, 
drew their original impetus from these agreements. 


Shop Stewards Now Backbone of Cooperation 


HE failure of the Whitley Councils to break down the bastions of large-scale 
‘Faas elevated shop stewards and production committees to positions of 
great importance in joint consultation in all matters concerning production, wages 
and working conditions. And as the adaptation of productive processes to war 
requirements surmounted all other aspects of the economy it became more and more 
essential that individuals chosen as members of the two groups should be both 
responsible and representative, chosen for their competence as organizers of produc- 
tion rather than for their political propensities. 

Shop stewards, in contrast to the last war, have cooperated with managements 
in securing the change-over from peace to war production; production committees 
have proved especially effective in devising methods to improve workers’ morale 
by providing new incentives for increased output, mobilizing workers’ ideas and 
technical knowledge to eliminate bottlenecks, and handling questions which re- 
quire the collaboration of agencies outside the individual workshop. 


Production Committees and Government 


RODUCTION committees, marking a definite departure from the traditional British 
P tenet that workers should not hold joint responsibility with management for 
production policies, appeared somewhat reluctantly upon the wartime industrial 
scene. Introduced first in coal mines and shipyards, where the efforts were con- 
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centrated upon the increase of output and the provision of social services, they 
branched out into all vital industries. Later, under Essential Work Orders, it became 
a prosecutable offense for a worker to absent himself from work or to be persistently 
late without excuse with the requirement that committees be empowered to in- 
vestigate cases of absenteeism and to report them to National Service officers. 

Perhaps the most significant adoption of the principle of production committees 
occurred four months after the Stoll meeting, in February 1942, when the Govern- 
ment announced its decision to establish committees in all royal ordnance plants. 
The constitution, agreed upon by representatives of the Ministry of Supply, em- 
ployers and trade unions, defined the scope and purpose of the committees but 
stressed the flexible development and adjustment of its provisions to the require- 
ments of any particular company. Briefly it incorporated the following features: 
a production committee was to consist of ten members chosen to represent employers 
and ten workers with the superintendent of the factory presiding ex-officio at fort- 
nightly meetings; all male and female employees were entitled to vote for repre- 
sentatives, who must have worked one year in the plant, with the ballot conducted 
by the unions; workers’ representatives chosen were to serve for one year subject 
to the approval of the unions and were eligible for reélection; regular meetings of 
the committee were to be held during working hours with employee representatives 
paid at the rate of their normal earnings for the period of attendance. 

Questions suggested for discussion at joint meetings included the proper use of 
machinery and labor, upkeep of fixtures, improvement of productive methods and 
elimination of defective work, but committees were not empowered to discuss trade 
questions, as for example wages, and matters already covered by agreements with 
unions or normally dealt with by the approved machinery of negotiation in the 
plant. 

Some criticism arose from the fact that workers’ representatives were required 
to satisfy a year's service in the company, a stipulation which proved so stringent 
that it barred many mobile skilled workers and limited the number of women. To 
meet this difficulty a number of factories lowered the qualifying period of employ- 
ment to three months. In order to secure the opinion of young, clerical, technical 
and scientific workers, otherwise not represented on the committee, delegates of 


these groups were co-opted for all sessions devoted to a consideration of their 
problems. 


Borderline Problems 


FEW employers contended that the limitation of committee membership to 
A trade unionists was undemocratic and might lead to inadequate representation 
of workers. Union leaders, in turn, have countered that union members were the 
responsible parties in all negotiations with employers and that they should be re- 
garded as the logical representatives of unionized and non-unionized workers. 
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Other problems to arise have involved the borderline issues within the scope of 
collective bargaining which, rightfully, come under the control of shop stewards. 
In practice, in plants where stewards were strong they tended to be selected for the 
workers’ side of the committee, and where factory relations were on a satisfactory 
basis it was immaterial whether a particular problem was introduced and solved by 
the stewards or by the committee. In companies, however, where industrial rela- 
tions were strained the allocation of questions to stewards or to the committee 
frequently was fraught with difficulty, especially if the will to cooperate did not 
hold a foremost position in the minds of these individuals. 


Expansion of Movement 


s A whole, though, production committees worked so well that, shortly after 
A their introduction in royal ordnance plants where they covered 300,000 workers, 
they appeared in 3,000 engineering companies employing over 2,000,000 persons, 
and in the aircraft and other fields. By this development cooperation on war 
production was extended from the War Cabinet downward to the workshop. 

The report of the Citrine Committee, published in May 1942, focussed public 
attention upon the advantages of these committees and recommended that they 
become more closely associated with Government Departments concerned with war 
production, and encouraged to refer matters outside the scope of domestic consuita- 
tion to the regional machinery of the Ministry of Production. This proposal, 
already put into effect, established closer coordination between production com- 
mittees within districts and welded them into an effective national pattern.- The 
Trade Union Congress advanced this plan by initiating a scheme of district produc- 
tion committees, set up in 200 selected areas, composed of representatives of unions, 


with the function of coordinating individual committees and analyzing suggestions 
emanating from them. 


Examples of Benefits 


1TH the extension of committees to additional industrial fields it has become 

V \ possible to assess the spirit which animates them. This spirit was especially 
evident at the recent election of workers’ representatives in the Fairey Aviation 
plant in Northwest England. The entire procedure was conducted along the lines 
of a Parliamentary contest with the factory divided into ten constituencies for each 
of which one representative was to be chosen. An election panel was appointed to 
choose candidates, and a summary of the agreement between management and 
labor was circulated. Forty candidates were chosen; each prepared and presented 
an election address which stimulated interest in their platforms and in the produc- 
tion problems they raised. On election day as each worker opened his pay envelope 
he pulled out his ballot, marked the name of his candidate and filed his vote. When 
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the ballots were tabulated it was discovered, to the obvious pleasure of all parties, 
that a 100% response had occurred. 

Assessing, in what may be termed an immediate retrospect, the activities of 
production committees they have proved most successful in the solution of produc- 
tion problems and the increase of yield per man-hour and machine-hour. In plants 
possessing them fewer complaints have been lodged against workers in the past 
six months than at any comparable period during the war. A decided improvement 
in the attendance of workers was observed after their establishment, and uniform 
enthusiasm has been displayed by managements relative to the suggestions offered 
by the representatives of labor serving on them. 


Organizations of Shop Stewards 


RODUCTION committees have operated best in plants where trade unions were 
Pp strongest, and where they were based on well established organizations of shop 
stewards. They have proved less effective in instances in which there was no trade 
union tradition for their background, where they were not in harmony with the 
shop stewards, and where the management opposed their formation and handicapped 
their activities. | 

A recent report of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, covering nearly 1,000 
plants engaged in all types of war work and employing more than 900,000 workers, 
provides concrete proof that output increased more rapidly in companies with com- 
mittees than in those without them. Rising production was reported from 29% 
of these companies and of their number 72.5% possessed committees which in 58.7% 
cases had been set up at the request of labor and 23.7% of management. 


Financial Incentives Declining 


S FINANCIAL incentives to increased output, reaching their apex during the early 
A months of the war, have become relatively unimportant there has been an 
accompanying emphasis of the direct, non-financial interest of workers in their 
jobs, and the reduction of emotional and personal pressures which reduce efficiency 
and lead to disputes and absenteeism. This shift of emphasis has been evident in 
the topics discussed by committees which have moved from consideration of bonuses 
and piece-rates to that of rearrangement of plant layouts, expansion of training 
programs, rotation of employees and explanation of delays. 

To be more specific: In one plant in the Midlands a nightshift inspector was 
reprimanded by the production committee for failing to stamp parts tested on the 
night-shift. In another company the committee erected an illuminated diagram of 
each week's production target and recorded daily progress on it, stimulating the 
workers’ enthusiasm to such a peak that the target was exceeded every week and 


friendly rivalry was started between this plant and other companies making the 
same bomber. 
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In one aircraft factory a persistent bottleneck was cleared by the committee 
which reorganized the plant and increased the output of plane wings by 125%. In 
another case insufficient parts from a Coventry plant caused a hold-up in a Birming- 
ham factory, a situation finally solved by the joint meeting of the committees of the 
twocompanies. The Chief Inspector of British Factories, discovering that participa- 
tion of workers on safety committees contributed greatly to reduction of accidents, 
recommended that these committees consider accident prevention as one of the main 
objectives of their programs. 


Factory Democratic Action 





EAMWORK, not tension, through the organization and operation of committees, 

has become the watchword of British management and labor. But more than 
that, these committees have emerged, under the exigencies of war, as effective 
instruments of factory democratic action, as a means of aiding employers and workers 
to pool their resources in the productive drive. They have initiated a new regime 
in management-labor relations’ through their encouragement of employers to attain 
a more realistic approach to labor problems, and of workers to understand the 
difficulties inherent in the managerial function. 

The question may be asked: Will production committees, and through them 
joint control of industry, persist in Britain after the war ends? An examination of 
conditions immediately following the last war reveals the rapid death of this type 
of control in spite of efforts of shop stewards and Whitley Councils to sustain it. 
But the movement for joint control at that time had no Governmental sanction and 
no trade union backing, and it was handicapped by the almost constant conflict 
between union leaders and shop stewards. It may be conjectured, therefore, that 
the fate of production committees at the conclusion of this war will be dictated by 
the degree to which industry remains under Government control, and by the extent 
of unemployment in those industries which have been expanded for war purposes. 


Continuance After War? 


se war has initiated a marked change in industrial technique and in trade union 
practice. It may be difficult, if not impossible, to secure a complete restoration 


of pre-war union procedures, and new standards for skilled and unskilled workers, 


including women, will have to be formulated on a national basis.. The longer the 
war lasts the more entrenched production committees will become as they will 
continue to prove the logical machinery for collaboration between management 
and labor. . 

Participation of workers in the daily problems of war production should have 
a deep influence on the post-war organization of British industrial structure. Both 
management and labor are, therefore, challenged to retain the best aspects of com- 
mittee so that the machinery of wartime joint consultation and cooperation, and 
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its concomitants of increased efficiency and responsibility toward production prob- 
lems, may not be lost to post-war industry. 

Although many of the pressures and strains applying to employers and workers 
will be removed with victory these committees should prove so valuable during the 
remaining months of this conflict that, by the sheer force of their effectiveness in 
eliminating prejudices and encouraging mutual understanding, they will become 
unique and permanent features of British industry. 


Sanction by Government May Help 


any Of the problems that will inevitably follow this war, such as those con- 
M cerned with the status of technical and scientific staffs, the use of women's 
wartime skills, and the return of demobilized men to former employments, should 
be facilitated by the intelligence and skill of members of production committees. 

The Government has laid a firm basis for the present and future operation of 
committees. The War Cabinet by encouraging their organization in royal ordnance 
plants, the Ministry of Labor by its amendments of the Essential Work Orders, the 
Ministry of Fuel by the coal plan, the Ministry of Production by its regional organ- 
ization have both enlarged the scope of committees and strengthened their position 
in the minds of the public, management and labor. Practical application of their 
principles has been furthered by specific agreements secured by national employers’ 
associations and trade union organizations. 

It is not too much to expect, then, that the pooling of technical knowledge and 
imagination of management and labor through production committees, initiated 
at the Stoll meeting, will tend to enlarge in Britain during the remaining months 
of war and that, when peace comes, they will be retained and applied to managerial 
and labor problems. 

Participants in and observers of the American industrial scene, therefore, are 
challenged to survey the principles and procedures of joint consultation and con- 
trol exemplified by these committees and to apply them to vital American conditions 
and problems retarding our war effort. 

























Personnel Men Are often Scorned and Even 
Insulted by the Big and Little Bosses in Their 
Companies. But This is No Reason Why They 
Should be Inconsiderate to Job Applicants. 


You Have to 
Be Tough 


By ExizasetH M. JENNINGS 
Wilmington, Del. 


tions responsibilities. Now I have one. I have traveled many miles, sat. | 

many weary hours on wooden benches and steel contraptions waiting for 
scheduled interviews. I have explored the popular fallacy that management waits 
open-armed for brains and ability, and discovered that management has reserva- 
tions as to age, sex, and important contacts. But this article is not about my find- 
ing a job. It is about the personnel practices which I have observed in these more 
than hundred days of being on the other, the wrong side, of the desk. 


F: many months, I have been in search of a job in personnel or industrial rela- 


RATERS A 


Know Anything About Recreation? © 


NE employment man, deep in his own worries, greeted me with, “‘Know any- 
O thing about recreation? You got to give these bastards movies and drinks 
on the house to hold them.”’ 

A doctor of sociology of whom I have heard it said that he is top-notch in 
recruiting, was definitely rude to me. I was sent to him by an executive in the 
same organization. When the good doctor finally gave me his attention, I handed 
him my application and stated that Ihad been sent tohimbysoand so. He looked at 
my application hastily, put it aside and said, ‘‘We have openings for student engi- 
neers.’" I said that I would be completely inept at engineering. Not only did I 
fail utterly in mathematics, but I have interests only in people. I had spent twenty 
years in my own field, in experience, study, and research. I felt I had much to offer 
the field. Why go into something in which I could not succeed and would be 
miserable? 
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My remarks did not impress the doctor of sociology. ‘‘We have nothing for 
you,” he said shortly, then turned to his secretary. I left his office feeling a com- 
plete fool. That he was pressed to find student engineers is evident, but that he 
failed in his responsibility toward me is equally obvious. 

Another gentleman to whom a receptionist had sent me, looked up from his 
papers saying “‘What do you want?’’ He did not offer me a seat, and when I had 
finished stating my errand, said briefly ‘‘I am the personnel man here and I am all 
we need.” That was one of my earlier experiences, in the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor. It toughened me. 


Self-conscious and Discourteous 


ERSONNEL work is variable and personnel workers are only human beings, but 
P personnel work can be better, and personnel workers, like doctors, ministers, 
teachers, and other public officials are human beings of whom much is expected. 

By and large, the persons who interviewed me were inadequate. They were 
self-conscious, discourteous, irritable, harrassed, nervous, casual, automatic, or 
definitely unpleasant. This is not a chip on my shoulder observation. I am sure 
that none of these persons was aware of the unfavorable impression he made upon a 
stranger, and that each would be dismayed. I know, however, what an ideal inter- 
view approximates, and I wonder how often in my own past personnel experience, 
I have failed to put the applicant at ease, and failed in my responsibility of judging 
him as a human being. 

In all these months, I have met only two interviewers who possessed that 
sense of human justice which recognizes an applicant to bea person with rights. Not 
the least of these rights is the interviewer's full attention. 


Manners Give Way to Haste 


T Is certainly short-sighted to conduct an interview simultaneously with a dozen 
I other routine affairs. Aside from the consideration due the applicant is the 
purely utilitarian factor that the applicant may be a person the management can ill 
afford to do without, a person who has potentialities for profit as well as for wage 
cost. To the interview, the applicant brings capacities, interests, and possibilities 
which are merely indicated on the application form, and become tangible and measur- 
able only when the interview occurs. If the interview is interrupted by telephone 
calls, messages, officials, and other demands, these possibilities do not have their 
chance. 

Indeed, manners appear to have given way to expediency and haste. The 
official or employee who turns away when he finds the man with whom he wishes 
to talk engaged in conversation with an outsider is a rare being. Some of the 
interruptions were inexcusable; only a few were accompanied by an apology. In 
. the middle of an answer to the question as to what I considered my highest skill, an 
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interview was interrupted by a gentleman who wished to show my vis-a-vis a new 
arrival announcement. Conversation about the new baby left my explanation of 
my highest skill in mid-air. My opportunity was gone. When the interviewer 
came back to the thing at hand, he brought the interview quickly to a close. 


































Good Interviews 


_ were one or two ideal interviews. What seemed ideal is worth noting: 


1. I was seated comfortably, in a well ventilated office, at the inter- 
viewer's right, not facing a glare or an unpleasant light. 

2. The interviewer gave orders that we were not to be disturbed. 
There was no confusion, disorder, haste, or contention. 

3. Iwas given the interviewer's complete attention. The period was 
devoted to finding as much as possible about me for the company. 

4. The interview followed a definite pattern and I knew when it was 
ended. Furthermore, I knew exactly where I stood. 

5. I was impressed with the interviewer's genuine interest in me 
and with his sincerity. 


This last point is of vital importance. I know or have met in these past 
months few personnel men or women with the courage to be sincere. 

Someone has said that one objective of the initial interview is to make a friend 
for the company. That hardly means that the interviewer spends the entire period 
talking about himself. Yet, three men talked only about themselves, as did one 
woman; others talked about politics, religion, labor unions, the war, personalities— 
anything but me and my application. Only the hardiest applicant would express 
personal views to a stranger. And even if the interviewer is attempting adroitly 
to draw me out, he may learn whether I am radical, liberal, reactionary, or con- 
servative, but that is all he will learn. 

This tendency to talk about anything but the applicant is part of the insecure 
interviewer's defense. -He feels inadequate to deal with the subject at hand, and 
fumbles for an opening sentence—thus grasps at the commonplace. After some of 
my experiences, however, I may well be grateful that interviewers chatted with 
me at all. 


resets = wy 


No Consideration 





NE interview was scheduled for a day which turned out to be a good day to stay 
O indoors. A blizzard raged outside. I telephoned the personnel manager 
early in the morning to make sure that the interview had not been delegated to 
another date, since a previous arrangement went that way, but was advised to 
come ahead at 3:30. I made my way slowly and carefully through blinding snow 
and finally fell upon the personnel office just inside the gate house. I asked for the 
manager. A gentleman standing at the doorway said “I’m the manager.”’ 
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‘‘T have an appointment with you for 3:30’ said I, a little proud that I had 
arrived on the dot. 

“Oh, yes—well, we haven't any openings, now, and when we have, I'Il call 
you.’ That was the sum and substance of my interview. 

I say again that much is expected of the personnel man—consideration, toler- 
ance, vision, good judgement, integrity of purpose and sincerity—but I recognize 
that personnel representatives can be adequate only as long as company objectives 
and policies are sound. 


Job That Didn’t Come Off 


was hired by the personnel manager of an aviation company as a research person 

in industrial relations, to report the following week. The manager said that 
his chief must approve my appointment, but so certain was he that there would be 
confirmation that I could reject two other offers upon which my decision was 
pending. 

There was great rejoicing in my menage—research in industrial relations— 
it would be like browsing in green pastures—we celebrated. 

On the following Monday, I received a telephone call from the personnel 
manager. With regret, he said, he must tell me that my appointment was not 
confirmed. He had been given a“‘go ahead”’ signal on hiring a woman, but his 
chief had not realized he would aét so soon. He had assured his chief that I would 
be a credit to the organization and had furthermore, advised him that I had rejected 
two other offers. The chief felt merely that it was too bad. So did I. 

Undoubtedly there were no amends that could be made. One cannot help 
question the position of the personnel manager in that organization, but one also 
admires his straightforwardness and sincerity in the telephone call. He made no 
promises which he knew he could not keep; he blamed no one but himself. Be- 
cause of his sincerity, the disappointment for me was softened. 

At the arrangement of a private agency, an interview was scheduled at what 
seemed the end of nowhere after I got there. I stood ona crowded train, on crowded 
busses, and walked three-quarters of a mile in a blistering hot sun through sand 
and gravel to the branch office of a nationally known floor-covering company. 
Just inside the door was a small vestibule large enough for myself, the switchboard 
(behind a half-partition) and a narrow pedestal with a small flat top. This was 
the hottest day in July. I was announced. I waited fifteen minutes. Finally, a 
gentleman, who said he was the manager of the office, emerged from an inner door 
and said that the man with whom I had my appointment was called away, but might 
return. Meanwhile—and he handed me a four page application form with a pencil 
stub—he would suggest that I fill out an application. He departed. 
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Could it be that I was expected to complete this long application form standing 
before that tiny pedestal? It could be. 

I felt a sense of outrage which I could hardly control. The personnel manager 
did return, and the interview went on as scheduled. 


Do Youse Want Work? 


TRAVELED fourteen miles for an interview in a steel plant which was thinking of 
I employing a woman counselor. With other applicants of varied types and 
races, I sat in an airless room on a wooden bench waiting for someone to emerge 
from what appeared to be “‘the office.’” Eventually, a youth appeared, glanced 
casually at us and said ‘‘Do youse want work?’’ I was stunned but I rallied and said . 
that I did. ‘‘There ain’t no openings’’ he reported. Then he saw a familiar face 
and went into conversation with its owner for about five minutes. I made a timid 
suggestion that the plant superintendent had told me to come up for an interview. 
He disappeared but was back in a trice to repeat his earlier dictum. I went home 
without further words. 


The Little Man Who Wasn’t There 





B” I traveled eighty miles one way for an interview arranged by mail, for 8:15. 
From 8:00 to 12:30 I sat on a steel chair—and this another very hot morning. 
The gentleman who was to interview me would be in sometime that day, said a 
nonchalant secretary. At twelve-thirty, in bounced a little man with an undeniable 
air of importance. Such an air that we knew at once that it was he. He walked 
to his desk—it was a large open office—shuffled some papers, made some telephone 
calls, shuffled-‘more papers, then called to his desk the last man in line. The telephone 
rang. The laconic secretary picked up the receiver, talked for a moment, and handed 
the receiver to the little man saying ‘‘It’s for you.’’ . There ensued a twenty minute 
conversation. No sooner was the conversation completed than the telephone rang 
again and again the secretary said ‘‘It’s for you, long distance—Jack.’’ This 
conversation seemed interminable. One by one, those who were waiting departed, 
all except myself and another woman who had been there almost as long as I. 

Finally, I was called. It appeared that I had been sent for by mistake. There 
was an opening, but for a junior clerk of sorts, certainly nothing for a person of my 
background and education, said the little man, all the while looking about the room, 
shuffling papers, and repeating information which appeared on my application sheet. 
I was only an annoying incident in that interviewer's life. It was all too apparent 
that his thoughts were with Jack. In the middle of one sentence which I ventured, 
he said ‘‘Just a minute,’’ reached for the telephone and said to the operator ‘*Get 
Jack back for me, will you?”’ He and Jack then talked again, and I waited. It was 
by now one-thirty. I was weary, hungry, and mad. 
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The Handsome Gent 





NE man stands out in my memory as representing a travesty ininterviewing. Heis 
O civilian personnel representative for a huge army plant within thecity. He was 
handsome and could not forget it. He was also vague, incoherent, rambling, weary 
and totally unaware of his mission in that vast office peopled with uniforms among 
which his perfect gray tailleur seemed incongruous. He walked about with the 
air of a man holding a teacup at a garden party, and seemed as happy asachild. He 
read my application, glancing up constantly at passersby, reaching out to the tele- 
phone when it rang, then remembering that someone else would answer it, and turn- 
ing about in his chair to see what was going on elsewhere. This, too, was one of 
those huge open offices in which everybody knows what everybody is doing. 

‘““My, you certainly have some background here which we could use’’ he said 
admiringly, “‘you certainly have. Where were you born?”’ 








Eleven I. nterruptions 


ust then, a gentleman magnificent in uniform entered our end of the office. My 
J interviewer put down the application form hastily, and got up to greet the 
arrival. He talked for a moment or two, sat down again with a murmured apology, 
and repeated his first sentence. | | 

I spent one hour in that office, accomplishing absolutely nothing, despite the 
fact that the Civil Service Commission had told me there was an opening for which I 
was well qualified. We were interrupted eleven times during the hour but the 
gentleman said twelve times that I certainly had a good background and he would 
certainly like to use me in the office. Throughout the interview, moreover, I was 
seated in the most torturous glare my eyes have ever encountered. 

Two women interviewers should be commented upon. One took me into her 
chief's office, propped her feet upon an open desk drawer, and remarked ‘‘We have 
had a hell of a time getting personnel.’’ I was shocked into replying that I had had 
a hell of a time finding a job that interested me and paid me enough money. 

Another woman kept me in her office from 12: 15 to 1:45 talking not about me— 
but about her trials in her own job. She wanted to know what I did about the liars 
and buck passers. 


Sugar, Honey, Dearie 





Ew heights were reached by the personnel manager of an aviation corporation 
N who conducted two telephone conversations in my presence, though I would 
have withdrawn. The first of them was with a female employee whom he ad- 
dressed as sugar, honey, dearie, apple pie, and by accident, I suppose, Florence. He 
promised her a raise, a different job, and a different boss. The second conversation 
was with a gentleman whom he called Mac. Since he had just finished telling Flor- 
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ence that Mac did not know enough to come in out of the rain, and since he said to 
Mac, “‘I told Florence she could get the hell out of here if she didn’t like her job and 
her wages,’’ Mac’s identity is unmistakeable. 

He replaced the receiver, winking to me, and said “‘You sure have to lie in this 
personnel business, don’t you? If I have you as an assistant, I'll let you do it.” 

I am constitutionally incapable of lying or of refusing to meet an issue when the 
responsibility to meet it is mine. The gentleman and I did not come to terms. It 
is fairly obvious that human justice lies in obeyance to expediency in his personnel 
practices, and I am thinking of human justice in terms of the human spirit as well as 
in terms of hours and wages. 


The Snowball in Hell 


B’ TELEPHONE, an interview was arranged with—let us call him Mr.Jones. Ushered 
into a magnificent office, I recognized Mr. Jones to be a former professional 
associate. Simultaneously, he recognized me. Mr. Jones spent the next hour and 
three quarters talking about himself, his draft status, his former jobs, his present 
one and its difficulties, and would doubtless have kept talking, had someone not 
opened his door and shouted, ‘‘lunch time.” 

‘*To be sure,”’ said Mr. Jones, ‘“be with you in a second.”’ 

‘*But we haven't talked about my application,’’ I remonstrated. 

‘*My dear, you haven't a chance of a snowball in hell,’’ he said blandly. 

I had shared the opinion of others that Mr. Jones was especially inadequate at 
his former profession. He had not improved. I walked from his office pondering 
the ways of management in this year of our Lord, 1943. | 


The Wrong Side of The Desk 


Hs is my first experience in job-hunting: Iam not a difficult interviewee; I am 
‘ko hypersensitive, and I did not hunt for things to criticize. How ordinary, 
how extraordinary are my experiences? How many applicants have failed because 
the interviewer's skills have been submerged in routine, because his vision has been 
lost to momentary detail, because he is unable to forget himself? 

Interviewing is an art.. I suggest that the art needs a shot inthe arm. Is some- 
body going to suggest that personnel offices have lost their meaning in this prag- 
matic world, that the only way to get a job is to know the important person on the 
right political line who knows somebody more important on the same line? Per- 
haps. I have begun to wonder about it myself. But there still remain hundreds— 
thousands of us who want to be hired because we have something that management 
can use constructively. 

It would be well if management could apply for work at its own doors.. Man- 
agement might experience a revelation. 



























Office Management 


Outlines of some talks given at the twenty-fourth annual conference of the National Office 
Management Association at Detroit, Mich. 





I. THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN BEINGS 


By H. A. Lyon 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 








N HOW many companies that you know is it customary to provide for an intelli- 
gent maintenance and development of human beings—the asset that cannot be 
replaced—compared with the organization which is employed to maintain and 

develop inert machines? 

It is your job to see that the records of purchases, production, sales, finance and 
general matters keep pace with the actual operations of your enterprise. In so doing 
you use a good deal of mechanical equipment. You insist, rightly, on a scientific 
appraisal of your jobs to see where mechanics can best help. You insist on main- 
tenance of that mechanical equipment, and you are continually alert for new de- 
velopments in that field to speed up and simplify your operations. It is true today 
that equipment companies can give you a pretty scientific appraisal and recom- 
mendations. But appraisal and maintenance of manpower is still far from being 
rated as worth a scientific approach. 


Four Main Motives 












T Is necessary to recognize that the motives of all human beings are pretty much 
I alike, whether they sit in executive offices or work at the bench. I think we 
have erred considerably in appraising those motives. We have inclined to put per- 
sonal gain at the top of the list, and I am perfectly certain it does not belong there. 
A far greater motive is pride. Certainly it isn’t any hope of gain that makes a man 
jump into the water to save a drowning person. It isn’t gain that makes a boy 
scout try for more badges. It isn’t gain that causes a man to take a leading part in 
his church, in his lodge and in a thousand activities outside of business. It isn’t 
gain that motivated all these boys who have enlisted or who have responded will- 
ingly and gladly to the call for service to our country. In every single instance I 
have mentioned, the motive is pride. 

The second most powerful motive for most human beings is, I think, a desire 
for security. That hasn't always been true in this country and, as a matter of fact, 
it has been accelerated greatly in the past twenty years. It has all over the world. 
‘Rugged individualism’’ does not have the appeal that it had when this nation was 
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younger. Iam going to make a statement which you may find debatable. I doubt 
that the person who preaches rugged individualism today really believes init. He is 
interested only in the exclusive exercise of rugged individualism by himself, and others 
are expected to conform to his opinions and even whims. When rugged individual- 
ists meet it’s a battle—not a sample of how to live amicably and fairly with the rest 
of the community. 

























id 


Gain in Fourth Place 


ow long can it be expected that people will accept two opposite modes of living? 
H That very question, even though unanswered, does bring us to the third strong- 
est motive among workers today and that is the demand for decent living. The 
speed with which a great many of these people have learned to demand far better 
conditions is amazing. It may not be possible to send them back to more primitive 
conditions without a desire for better things. Decidedly, decent living is a powerful 
incentive. ; 

I would put in fourth place what is normally called gain; that is, a demand for 
material things over and above what is necessary for reasonable security and for a 
decent living. 

What goes to make up pride in business? The first characteristic, I think, is a 
sense of participation. If an individual can be made to feel certain that his work is 
really essential—that he is an integral part of a worthwhile function—his pride is 
stimulated. If, on the other hand, no such feeling is engendered, it is going to be 
difficult to get into that person’s head any feeling of achievement, any pride of 
accomplishment. 

The modern system of mass employment puts an extra responsibility on manage- 
ment to assure that this feeling of individuality is not offended. 


Motives Can Be Appraised 


HE most important consideration in this world is human beings. Machinery, 
Tiaildinegs, materials can all be readily replaced. Their loss can even be insured. 
But loyal, interested human beings cannot be replaced, nor can their loss be ade- 
quately insured. If we want to be surrounded with loyal, cooperative, decent 
people, we are going to have to express our belief and faith in them before we can 
appeal to their faith in us. We must give some consideration to an adequate at- 
tempt to keep the very delicate and non-replaceable human mechanism with which 
we are associated in the best possible condition, and to develop it to its greatest value. 
That means we must understand human motives, and must act according to that 
understanding. It is entirely possible to discover and appraise motives. 
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II. WARTIME SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


By R. P. Brecut 
Univ. of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa. 


irst and foremost among the problems that make for a restive nation is the 
H wage and salary problem. Mounting costs of living, huge tax burdens, sub- 
, scriptions for War Bonds and a myriad of other money costs that drain the 
pocketbook—can men be expected not to do some fretting and chafing when income is 
held down! With dissatisfied workers and steady defections to high income war 
plants—can employers be expected not to do some fretting and chafing when they 
cannot bid to hold their help and dare not move the prices of their products higher 
to meet increased costs! Far from irrelevant—the problem of wages and salary is 
just about in the middle of the area of discontent at the present time! 


Position Data 


HE initial, indispensable step in any plan of salary administration involves the 
5 porns of position data. It is generally accepted as best practice to develop 
this position information with the help of supervisor and clerical operatives through 
personal interview supported by questionnaire. It is by this process that identify- 
ing information and job duties are secured which are used in the evaluation of posi- 
tions. The complete write-up of the position is generally known as the job specifi- 
cation. 

Not only should job factors be reduced to the minimum in number, but the fac- 
tors actually selected should be chosen with these considerations in mind: they 
should be capable of being described simply and directly, in terms of concrete situa- 
tions rather than in general terms; they should have common denominator impor- 
tance in the greatest possible number of jobs; they should be basically i important in 
marking major differences in the importance or difficulty of positions. 


Men and Jobs Together 


t may be beneficial to give some thought to an approach that attempts to examine 

man and job simultaneously, with the view of altering job content to meet em- 

ployee requirements, thus aiding in the job adjustment of the employee, and promoting 
more effective work. Such an approach embodies these three steps: 


1. Development of a composite picture of what the average or 
right man does on the job. This, then, becomes the standard job 
description. 

2. Determination of the kind of employee who is ee on the 
job. This represents the man description. 

3. Discovery of how well suited each man is to the job he is doing 
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with the purpose of making the appropriate ultimate adjustment 
through corrective training, if at all possible, through transfer, or 
finally by elimination. 

At present, over a wide area, both management and employee are thinking in 
terms of financial incentives as a defensible way out of the sharp re restriction on em- 
ployee earnings, if used with reason. 

The subject of financial incentives is not a new one. In the field of the office, 
interest in their use has always run high, with, however, a surprisingly slow general 
acceptance of them as a practical tool in motivating employees. 


Stop Conniving 


NDOUBTEDLY, some managements are conniving with employees to circumvent 
U the restriction on ‘wage increases through the use of financial incentives. By 
establishing bonus or piece work earnings on ‘‘soft’’ standards, employees can ‘‘kill’’ 
the job and walk off with fat pay envelopes, all nicely rationalized as added earnings 
permitted through increased productivity. This practice is most deplorable, not 
only on the moral count of evading an essential war control, but on the count of 
storing up trouble in the long pull when a measure of sanity and normalcy will re- 
turn, for there will be a day of reckoning when the full pain of pegging a cost need- 
lessly and indefensibly high will be felt. 

The details of the incentive scheme itself should meet the long-established cri- 
teria of a good plan: (1) it must be easily understood by the employee’so that he can 
compute his earnings and know where his effort stands in ‘‘take home’’ at all times; 
(2) it must be administratively economical to operate in making counts of work and 
in payroll computations; (3) inceritive earnings should be paid as soon as feasible 
economically after performance, so that reward and effort may be clearly associated 
in the employee's mind; (4) the plan should include a guaranteed base pay below 
which earnings are not allowed to fall; and (5) ‘‘make-up’’ pay should be com- 
puted on the basis of the day, preferably by the job, if record-keeping is not thereby 
made excessive; not on the basis of a week’s work or for longer periods. 

It seems sensible that sooner or later some check on the ‘‘take-home’”’ effect of the 
incentive plan will be instituted, particularly if use of incentives to circumvent the 
economic stabilization order becomes prevalent. The relation, too, of incentive 
earnings to the maximum rates of brackets may conceivably be a determinative con- 
sideration. 





\ 






Proper Information on Incentive Plan 


¢ ANTICIPATION of some such development, it would seem good practice to submit 
the following information with the request for approval of an incentive plan or 
to be prepared to submit it: 
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1. Unit total costs and unit labor costs before and after use of the 
incentive plan. 

2. Past production figures for the operation per specified unit of 
time: general average, the best performance of an individual em- 
ployee, the worst performance of an employee. 

3. Predicted levels of performance under the proposed plan. 

4. Method of determining the standards of performance used under 
the plan and the soundness of those standards. 

5. Comparison of typical employee earnings before and after in- 
stallation of the proposed plan. 

6. Detailed description of the plan. 


Ill. HOW TO SET PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


By Harotp C. PENNICKE 


Massachusetts Protective Assn., Worcester, Mass. 


RODUCTION standards are, as everyone knows, a prerequisite to the use of any 
kind of wage incentive plan and wage incentives have recently been advo- 
cated as a means for speeding up war-time production. 

We have no comparable figures on office workers but the number of companies 
which, to my knowledge, have used incentive wage plans for any considerable por- 
tion of their office operations has been pitifully small. The same comment applies 
to the use of production standards. 


; | Why Not Set 


po not believe that this situation in the office has been due entirely to any lack 
I of appreciation or enthusiasm on the part of the office executives. I have seen 
too many cases which substantiate this statement. It has, however, been due to 
lack of top management appreciation for the advantages to be obtained and an un- 
willingness to give serious executive attention to many of the pressing problems of 
office management in their own organizations. 

To a larger degree, this attitude of top management is understandable because of 
the day to day pressure of financial, production, and selling problems; but there 
should be one top executive in every large organization who has the office as one of 
his major responsibilities and who will have the time and understanding necessary 
to devote to office management problems and the necessary access to his other top 
management associates so that major policy decisions on office management problems 
can be more promptly obtained. 

The setting of standards is a highly technical, as well as a somewhat tedious 
and time consuming, operation. The office executive, if his office is a large one, will 
seldom if ever be able to give enough of his personal time to do this work himself. 
He will need, and should have, the assistance of a competent planning and time- 
study staff. 
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Only a careful analysis of a particular job, including its relationship to other 
work in the department, can enable one to determine whether or not a production 
standard should be set for the work, the amount of time which should be devoted to 
the setting of the standard, whether the standard should be set on an individual or a 
group production basis and finally, which techniques or combinations of them should 
be used in setting the standard. 





Work Simplification 






















HESE important preliminaries, i.e., the routine analysis and method studies of the 
Ta or jobs for which we wish to set production standards having been completed, 
our next task is to simplify all operations where such simplification is possible and 
teach the worker any new or revised methods which have been adopted. We are 
then ready to set the production standard. 

It is the sum-total of all elemental times (both standard and indigenous) which 
determines the production standard for a specific job. This resulting production 
standard can, therefore, be used for the one specific purpose it’ was custom-made to 
fit, and for no similar job in any other organization. 

Wherever time and circumstances permit, it is advisable to use time or micro- 
motion study methods for the setting of production standards. It is, however, | 
perfectly feasible, and even desirable, under many operating conditions and during 
these war-times, to use a shorter statistical method for the setting of production 
standards whenever possible. 


IV. CUTTING CLERICAL COSTS 


By EuGENE J. BENGE 
Chicago, Ill. F 


BRIEF analysis of clerical expense will reveal that most of such expense is in- 
A curred for: 
‘ S—pace 

T—ime 

E—nergy 

M-—aterials 
and the four words have been purposely arranged to facilitate their memorization. 
The first letter of each word helps form the word STEM and this stem, in turn, has 


the following twelve branches: 






Space 
One dimension (flow of work) 
Two dimensions (layout) 
Three dimensions (building features) 
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Time 
Waiting (as when records lie in a mail basket) 
Traveling (between desks or departments) 
Production (clerical operations) 
Energy 
Human (as in adding a column of figures) 
Mechanical] (as addition by use of a hand operated adding machine) 
Electrical (as addition by an electrically activated adding machine) 
Materials 
Supplies (as stationery, ribbons, etc.) 
Records (used in the business) 
Equipment (furniture, machines, etc.) 


Production managers in shops have long since broken away from the features of 
appearance or standardization in achieving increased production, office executives 
have not yet reached this point. You should not hesitate to cut a desk in half, or 
to pile something on top of it, or to cut a corner off, or to make any other modifica- 
tion in a clerical working surface in order to make it more effective. There is no 
reason that all desks need look alike. The desk and accessory working surface 
should be designed to facilitate the work of an individual. Some day a manufac- 
turer of office equipment will analyze clerical work into a number of basic elemental 
Operations or motions; will develop working surfaces, trays, bins, etc., designed to 
facilitate each operation; will make it possible to combine these in almost any 
reasonable setup for the performance of a clerical job. 


Studying Clerical Routines 


N UNDERTAKING to find space, time, energy or material economies, it is well to 
imitate the flea. Follow through a clerical record from beginning to.end. Re- 
cord each step of the way. Collect copies of all records en route. When you have 
these data at hand, prepare a chart which shows the steps followed in any depart- 
ment and the records used. When you have made such a chart it will probably be 
large. It may be necessary even to paste the forms and to write the steps on a roll 


of common wrapping paper, so that it can be mounted on the wall of a conference 


room. 

In this way you can see all the forms involved in a record, to study them for 
duplications and possible eliminations or combinations. With a red pencil you can 
mark each step with a “‘W,”’ or “‘T,”’ or ‘‘P,”’ standing for ‘‘waiting,”’ “‘traveling,”’ 
or ‘‘production’’ time. With a blue pencil you can mark each step with an “‘H,”’ 
‘“M,”’ or ‘‘E”’ standing for ‘“‘human,”’ ‘‘mechanical”’ or “‘electrical’’ energy. You 
can supplement this chart with a layout chart. Two charts may be prepared—one 
before study and the other after study. The second will reveal how much simpler a 
clerical routine can be made if concentrated effort is devoted to it. 
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In offices having fifty or more employees, there is a definite place for job evalua- 
tion and merit rating; even in offices having fewer than fifty employees, some simple 
form of wage classification, coupled with an adequate merit rating plan, will pro- 
vide a basis for administering equality in the disposition of salaries. Offices gener- 


ally have been slower than production departments to realize the benefits of job 
evaluation and merit rating. 


WLB’s Concessions to Incentives 


T 1s feasible to set up an incentive bonus system based on job evaluation plus 
I merit rating, provided adequate safeguards are utilized to offset lenient and 
strict raters, or to prevent favoritism. This is a relatively new development but 
one which has great promise, especially in the light of the War Labor Board's 
concessions toward incentive plans and merit rating. 

We can expect increased mechanization, so that many of the lower forms of 
office jobs will be performed by persons of mediocre ability. We can expect greater 
complexity of forms and reports as the interrelationships of government and labor 
and business become increasingly complex. We can expect greater enlightenment 
on the part of top executives as to the importance of the office function and as to 
policies applicable to white collar employees. 


V. THE WHY AND HOW OF METHODS IMPROVEMENT 


By Wayranp S. Bowser 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


t Has been the history of American production that the operating man has found 
the way to constantly improve products and manufacturing methods, thereby 
producing more things at less cost, while at the same time increasing wages. 

The same thing should be true of the office and is to some extent. . My own belief, 
however, is that the production manager has done a much better job than we have 
done and that progress in the office lags far behind progress in the shop. In my 
opinion this is not due to the lack of progress in office equipment, for I believe the 
manufacturers of machines and equipment for office use have been as progressive as 
the manufacturers in any other field. Rather, it is due to the fact that the office 
manager too often reports to an operating man who isn’t too sure what production 
should be expected of the office force. To be fair to him, we office managers must 
make our offices as progressive as our bosses make the shop. 


Improvement or Deterioration . 


E MUsT either constantly improve them or they will deteriorate. So, if 
V V you are one of those who thinks his methods can’t be improved, I will ask 


one question and leave it with you to think over: Do you also believe that you or 
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your successor will be using the same methods without change 25, or 15 or 5 years 
from now? If you do think so, you have no imagination; you're in a rut. 

It is just as logical to make a science of office methods improvement as it is to 
conduct scientific research for the purpose of improving products or production 
methods. It is just as logical to spend some money on the one as the other. 

Based on my experience, I should say that the lag between improvement in 
production methods and improvement in office methods mentioned before has been 
caused by the development of scientific research methods in the shop and the lack 
of a scientific approach in the office. 


2% on Research 


EAR in and year out you can afford to spend an amount equal to 2% of your 
, or salaries in a constant search for better methods. It will pay handsome 
dividends if its spending is well planned. 

In the second place you must have a methods research organization. I'll 
grant that some improvement will come from time to time from the suggestions of 
the clerks or the office boy. I'll admit that many good production ideas have come 
recently from the workmen in the shops. All credit should be given for them. 
But I submit that the company which depends on its workmen for development of 
new products and production methods, can’t possibly compete with the competitor 
who aggressively works for that improvement through a scientific research organiza- 
tion. Research in any line is a man’s-sized job and should be treated as such. And 
that goes for office methods. 

The size of the research staff must fit the size of the overall office organization, 
taking into consideration the number of locations to be covered and their size. 


Functions of Research Staff 


+ methods research staff, therefore, should consist of one or more individuals 
who have a background of training in one or more, or all, of the skills which 
are required in methods work. The small company which depends on a single 
individual for methods improvement must have a man who is skilled in all phases. 
The large company, which can afford and needs a larger group, can use people of 
different skills, who fit into the different operations in methods research. 

Let me describe these functions, or steps. They are: 


1. Planning and scheduling the studies to be undertaken. This is 
the job of the office manager or supervisor of the methods staff. 

2. Surveying the system in use. This work is performed by pro- 
cedure analysts. 

3. Designing improved methods. For this work skilled proce- 
dure designers are required. 


4. Assisting in the installation of new methods. Both procedure 
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analysts and procedure designers join in this work, or in a very large 
organization an instaliation crew can be developed. 

5. Preparation of the procedure manual. A person skilled in ac- 
curate use of the English language is invaluable. 

6. Handling methods emergencies. People of the grade of the pro- 
cedure designers should be kept available for the emergency work 
which is constantly putting in an appearance. 


Don’t expect the same methods men to handle the emergencies and also a 
planned and scheduled program. They can’t do a systematic methods research 
job if they are interrupted by every emergency that comes along. A good trouble 


shooter to handle the emergencies is invaluable and absolutely necessary if the 
methods program is to progress systematically. 








This is a Criticism, by a Federal Employee, of 
Supervisors. This Sort of Vague General’»-d 
Dissatisfaction is Very General Throughout the 
Government Service and Industry, and Impedes 
Efficiency. We Do Not Think that Better 
Supervisory Training is the Answer. 


Personnel Counselling 


Obviously Needed 


By H. E. Ester 


Social Security Board 
Washington, D. C. 


T 1s the premise of this paper that supervision in government agencies is faulty. 

It is imperative for students of administration to evolve ways of relating theory 

and principle to practice so that there will be developed methods of dealing with 

workers as growing human beings. It is considered that it is possible to work 

with people as individuals in group relations, without wiping out individuality. 

At the same time it must be possible to carry out effectively the objectives for which 
the agency has been created. 


Employees Are Inarticulate 


HE great mass of government employees is inarticulate. Fears predominate. 

However, the substance of governmental personnel policy has much to gain by 
contributions from employees emphasizing the focus of such contributions by sub- 
ordinates, on activities of the ordinary supervisor in his reactions to the work 
situation. The constant conflict characterizing relations between subordinates and 
superiors is a large source of dissatisfactions, discontents and grievances so evident 
in public and private discussion. 

A huge and voluminous literature on personnel administration clutters up 
library shelves, all of it paying lip-service to lofty and superficial sentimentality 
respecting methods of dealing with employees. Logic seems to be lacking. In- 
stead substitutions and rationalization of wishes of writers to express themselves 
in definitions of service in terms of their own strains and pressures are more evident. 
These negate the force of their reasoning. 
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ps Furthermore, if analysis is applied to the form and content of the writings one 
discovers that it is replete with such concepts as cooperation, coordination, control, 
leadership, function, method, democracy, participation, management, objective, 
auchority, prestige, service, policy, formulation, responsibility—in fact every re- 
sounding word or phrase having the authority of hackneyed, routinized drivel. 
Booklets distributed on induction day are meaningless if active, developmental 
collaboration in the supervisory process is not a vital part of employee relations on 
the job. The worker who is introduced to this literature accepts it at face value. 
He is thoroughly heartened to learn that the agency focuses attention on proper 


: personnel administration; that the welfare of the employee is being sought as well 


as the objectives of the agency. It is not long, however, in the experience of the 
worker that discouragement and disillusionment arise. 


Employee Idea of Weaknesses 


HIs is meant to be a subordinate’s attempt to reveal what he believes to be in- 
f pores weaknesses in the realities of existing supervision. It is a general evalua- 
tion of the boss who needs evaluation by subordinates, just as subordinates quite 
often have imposed upon them more or less valid periodical appraisals in which 


they rarely have a part in spite of printed injunctions insisting upon active, > semened 
participation in the rating process. 


Evaluate Supervisors 


Ew bosses realize that they are being constantly evaluated by their subordinates. 

To the worker are revealed weaknesses of which the boss is seldom aware. 
If he were apprised of them he would traverse his road with less assurance in his 
capabilities as a supervisor, and he might be aided to achieve the kind of competence 
and understanding which administration is seeking. Even more—it would eliminate 
the ignoble fears which beset workers more often than is realized. 

It would help the boss immeasurably to take stock of himself by enlisting the 
cooperation of the worker in this task. It would pay him if he realized finally 
that most workers want to be good workers in every sense of the word; that they 
are earnest and eager to give themselves unstintingly to the demands of the agency’s 
activities. Endowed with initiative and generally well equipped by training and 
education, they are not worried about being able to get just another job. Most 
of us are compelled to work in order to achieve security. But the wish to be of 
service is a drive which, when thwarted, leads to discontents and disintegrations, 
expressed in maladjustments which are all too common in agencies whete repetitive © 
and monotonous operations are necessary. . 

No amount of experimentation with music, or rest periods, or other remedies 
will eliminate attitudes born of fears, uncertainties and anxieties. 
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Employee Regarded as Tool 


COMMON objection to the ordinary supervisor is that he tries to make a mere 
A tool of his subordinate. He insists that the energies of the worker be directed 
in channels which he, the supervisor, deems convenient, without trying to harmonize 
effort and capabilities; or to learn whether the worker may have another point of 
view; or whether the worker may have evolved an improved method in operations 
arising from his daily contacts with the minutiae of the job. Why does not the 
supervisor realize that he cripples self-respect, thwarts energy, frustrates-effort and 
overlooks potentialities if he does not take the worker into his confidence to harmo- 
nize personalities tor the common endeavor? , 

The worker is being paid to do a job, to render service of the best kind, yet more 
often than not the supervisor receives only a minimum of cooperation. This may 
arise from the fact that he alone can do all parts of the job, though that may be 
seriously questioned. 

The important point is that he has not supplied guidance in the area of self- 
reliance and the acceptance of responsibilities, which is at the very core of the philoso- 
phy of supervision. If he insists on doing all the work himself because his time is 
too crowded to teach his subordinates, then he has not scheduled his working day 
properly. To the worker, such attitudes are deplorable and disheartening. 


Employee Wants to Be Trusted 


HILE the average employee recognizes that the supervisor is presumed to be 
V V thoroughly familiar with the work of the unit, he wants to be trusted. — It 
serves as satisfaction of his need for experience. He wants to be furnished with 
opportunities to prove that he merits advancement. It is not good for him to be 
unwanted. While he is certain of his pay check, he wants something more. In 
the end, if he does not achieve his wish for some degree of recognition, he looks far 
afield for other work; worse still, he quits his job in disgust—hurt, bewildered and 
confused regarding contradictions of the rosy promises of induction day and the 
vivid experiences of the period following. 

Another kind of supervisor is the vacillating individual, who is not able to 
abide by purposes and policies enunciated by top management. He lacks the firm- 
ness which comes from confidence in certain procedures passed on to him through 
channels of, say, the planning division of the agency. The worker secks transla- 
tion in order to do an efficient job. He directs workers in a few loosely joined 
phrases to do a thorough study of a subject that may fit in with the plans of the 
moment. 

The worker takes the assignment seriously. When the job is completed and 
results handed in the whole design has been forgotten by the supervisor. The end 
result is that everyone is involved in misunderstandings, and waste of valuable time 
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and energy on worthless projects. Worst of all, latent inferiority tone which is 
part of everyone's makeup is stirred into activity. Is the solution to this a sugges- 
tion that the worker is to blame because he does not question to achieve clarity? 
Ordinarily he is afraid to do this. He has noted disaster in other situations and 
does not want to court disorganization for himself. 

In his unit the supervisor reigns supreme. Of course, he must pursue policy 
consonant with directives from above. ChangeS or modifications affect him pro- 
foundly. But how many supervisors conceive it to be their duty to acquaint mere 
subordinates with important alterations of procedures? An administrator sends a 
memorandum through supervisory channels—possibly in some area having to do 
with welfare contributions, changes in methods, hours of work, or decentralization. 
The question at issue requires consideration by the whole working force. 


G roup Participation 


ROUP participation through a staff meeting might dissipate all doubts and con- 
G jectures. By all the rules in the books information as to final action should 
have been filtered through to the workers. Instead, as time passes, rumors begin 
to percolate through unit after unit wholly distorting actuality; none seems to know 
what may have been revealed to the supervisory level by top management. The 
worker probes about in the dark. Rumors run riot. Again they are beset with 
disturbances and inner turmoil, and are criticised adversely if they verbalize their 
difficulties unduly. 

Another area of supervision which lends itself to criticism is the situation in 
which the boss does not commit himself. He is approached with a suggestion, or 
a question which has long caused some concern to some of the employees. Every 
effort is made to mention the subject so that no inconvenience may be caused. It 
may be that the worker wishes merely to unburden himself. His strains may be 
without foundation. But so long as he is part of the configuration, he functions 
within a sector of experience which is real, at least, to him. The worker looks 
forward to a possible solution worked out together with the boss. He begins to 
talk and pauses from time to time, expecting some comment. No word smooths 
the path for him. 

Some workers recognize subservience to the whims of the supervisor as a means 
of achieving sound relationship. The worker who chooses subservience as a medium 
of achieving recognition, achieves also peace, but not self-respect. The dictator 
type of supervisor is all too common. He is the planner, examining every detail 
of an operation, and because he knows the why and how of a job, initiates under- 
takings as if he were a general carrying out a campaign of major importance. Of 
course, planning is necessary; without it efficient and economical operation would, 
suffer irremediably. But this supervisor interprets every move not inspired by him, 
as a direct challenge of his omnipotence. | 
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Drill Sergeant M ethods 


RILL sergeant methods, however, rarely work to advantage. Subordinates 
D with spirit, originality and imagination express resentment in ways which 
are not healthy. To this supervisor, only the robot is dependable, because he is 
docile and compliant. Growth and development in skill and integrity and faith 
in purposes of the agency become stifled in the gloom of such an atmosphere. 

Then there is the supervisor who makes a fetish of time—time to begin work, 
time to quit, time allocated for every moment of the day. He believes that there is 
a correlation between accomplishment and time spent at the desk. This individual 
watches his workers sedulously. He really believes that he has eliminated all loafing, 
since he is constantly on the lookout for the worker who dares.to diminish the 
tempo of operations. 

Malingering and neglect were resistances that were directed against him. He 
failed to realize that his attitudes challenged the workers’ ingenuity to outsmart 
him. The workers wanted to respect the administrative necessities of conserving 
time, but they were not trusted and the very worst in them was thus evoked. 


Dealing with Suggestions 


tso to be deplored is the supervisor who fails to acknowledge the carefully 
A considered suggestions for the extension and improvement of the service. Its 
worst form is the carelessness with which suggestions are treated. They are passed 
on and neglected, remaining dormant in voluminous files. They are not acknowl- 
edged and the worker wonders why, and hesitates to ask. He realizes that they 
may be deficient and imperfect, but suggestions have been sought by management. 
The supervisor who is responsible for this neglect is not mean. He merely believes 
in standard practices and has no faith in untried and new fangled notions. The 
job has always been done thus and so, or the idea may be too far-fetched anyhow, 
so why examine it? Or even acknowledge it? He feels safer in following tradi- 
tions and precepts which have been found to work adequately. 

Another kind of supervisor for whom subordinates cannot do their best work is 
the chap who fails to offer some inspiration to his workers by refusing to make 
comment on a job completed by one of the group. The worker attacks a project 
which is satisfying to his sense of accomplishment. The end product is a sort of 
pleasure which an artisan or craftsman may have in the realization that his efforts 
have produced results. While he realizes that the supervisor is preoccupied with 
many other things, he ought to find time enough to offer some gesture of commenda- 
tion. This supervisor avoids the slightest indication of anything which may be 
interpreted as a compliment. 
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Irritability 
NOTHER kind of supervisor that my colleagues and I would consider incompetent 
A is the individual who is easily irritated and shows it actively. For some trivial- 
ity revealing his sense of inferiority, or unhappiness, or inner turmoil, he takes a 
dislike to an employee and nurses a grudge wholly out of proportion to the weight 
of the incident which gave rise to the unpleasantness. He nurses the grudge, and 
irritates the source of infection by brooding over it. | 
Supervisors who fail to credit an employee when credit is due are responsible 
for a great deal of dissatisfaction and disappointment so rampant in the lower 
classifications. When a worker is aware of the demands of the job and is sincerely 
trying to improve, he looks forward to some acknowledgment of effort. Without 
it he has no sense of his relationship to the objectives of the organization. It does 
not help conditions in the unit if the boss accepts inventiveness and ingenuity with- 
out some appreciative comment, but expects excellence as a matter of course. When 


silence greets the worker at every turn, he interprets this as unwillingness on the 
part of the boss to encourage closer acquaintance. 


Workers’ Discussions 


HE comments which have been set forth here do not apply to every supervisor. 

But those which have been suggested arise directly from workers’ discussions 
among themselves. They are based on actual experiences. It might be well for 
the boss to view himself and his opportunities from other vantage points than his 
own, to regard himself with workers’ eyes and workers’ wills and workers’ ideas. 
It will help him to achieve development in the realm of human relationships as they 
relate to effective supervision—to reduce to a minimum the narrowness of his 
outlook. 

There are other features of maladministration for which many supervisors are 
to blame. Though resistances arise (seldom expressed overly) on the part of the 
worker, he realizes that there must be gradations of rank, implying differences in 
power and responsibility and the need for routinizing operations and activity. 
None can deny that both rank and routine are necessary wherever a mass program 
must be carried on. But resistances do arise in many ways—silent and- unverbal- 
ized. Workers become oversubmissive and antagonistic and these create fears. 

The worker is not impressed by empty words and meaningless phrases sent to 
him in mimeographed memoranda. He wants information and direction to be 
imparted, so that he may develop latent ability, skill and insight. He wants to 
be provided with conditions so favorable that he will be able to do a good job, and 
he wants to participate and share in providing such conditions. If an agency sup- 
plics the conditions which make for morale its workers will develop accordingly. 
The worker wants opportunity for growth which guidance provides. 


~~ 
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Bases of Morale 


DMINISTRATORS and experts have done a tremendous job in organizing the work 
A of government agencies, but a great deal remains to be done to make the 
ordinary employee adjusted to the demands of his work. If the agency affords 
opportunity for its employees to expand, if the whole atmosphere of the agency is 
free and spacious, rather than petty and fearful, then the individuals have a chance 
for their sense of obligation to operate. 

Morale is not created by nullifying the results of study made by many excellent 
students of administration. Morale is nothing less than the sum total of attitudes 
people have in living on the job—a sense of the values w hich the agency represents,— 
grip on work and belief in the worthiness of agency objectives.. If workers do not 
have qualities which make for competence, a feeling of good will toward their work 
and toward the people with whom they work, no manipulation of books or writing 
or techniques is going to help. If workers were not dominated by fears generated 
in part because of faulty supervision they would have healthier attitudes toward 
supervisors and administrators who are spoken of loosely as bureaucrats because 
they appear to lack wisdom of the welfare of the people. 
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Employee Handbook — 


(Part II) 
Of The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





(Epitor’s Note.—One of the best aids in ensuring employee job satisfaction—leading 
to an avoidance of quick quitting, absenteeism, slowdown, etc.—is a good employee handbook. 
It should not only be given the employee when he is hired, but might be given him before actual 
hiring, and may even be used in recruiting. It also guides company executives and supervisors 
in their dealing with employees. 

The first part of this handbook appeared in the September, 1943 issue of the Personnel 
Journal (p. 97). It is a good model for any medium sized company to follow.) 


Ill. WHAT THE BANK EXPECTS OF YOU 
REPRESENT THE BANK WELL: 


Service to the public is the Bank’s stock in trade. We try to make our service the 
most reliable, friendliest all-around banking and trust service in the Philadelphia 
area. Every employee has in some part a responsibility in serving the public well. 

If you deal with the customers of the Bank in your new job, yours is a direct responsi- 
bility. To the customers you ARE the Bank; they will judge the Bank by the qual- 
ity of the service you give them, by your courtesy and willingness to serve them. 

If you do not deal with customers, yours is an indirect responsibility, but equally 
important. . If you run a bookkeeping machine, type letters to customers, file corre- 
spondence, or maintain the bank’s property, the results of your work will be evident 
in some way to the public we serve. Be accurate, careful, neat, and thorough in 
everything you do. 

Be informed, so that if your friends and acquaintances ask you about services the 
Bank performs you will know the answers. Be able to correct wrong information 


and to direct friends who-can use one or the other of the Bank’s services to YOUR 
Bank. 


DO YOUR JOB AS WELL AS YOU CAN: 


The mechanical day-to-day performance of a task will not be enough to make you a 
success in your job. Here are some other things which are important, too: 

Be prompt. . . . Come to work on time. A few minutes’ lateness in the morning 
or in returning from lunch may delay the work of other employees or make a cus- 
tomer wait. It’s efficient to be punctual. 

Work steadily. ... When you were hired we thought you had sufficient ability 
todo your job. Youare the only one who can use that ability to the best advantage. 


The will to work hard and steadily is a valuable asset. Without it, ability goes 
to waste. 
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Be loyal... . Work with your employer, not against him. Carry out orders 
with good grace, and if you have any complaints make them to your supervisor, not 
behind his back. 

Get along with fellow employees. . . . Be courteous, respect the opinions of others, 
do your share of the work. Don’t carry gossip, be a ‘‘meddler’’, give advice un- 
solicited, ask for special privileges, or alibi if you make a mistake. Then you'll 
have the goodwill of your fellow employees. 

Be neat and accurate in your work... . 

Cultivate a pleasant disposition and a neat appearance. . 

Make suggestions for improvement in methods of doing the work... . Wait until you 
have learned your job thoroughly before making suggestions. Find out first why 
things are being done the way they are now. Be sure your suggestions are construc- 
tive and not just ‘‘different’’. 


PROPER USE OF THE TELEPHONE: 


Part of public relations. . . . Much of our contact with customers is by telephone. 
If we are to complete a transaction efficiently, to give information courteously, to 
handle a complaint with tact—by telephone—it means that all of us must observe 
the basic rules for good telephone manners. 


Suggestions for good telephone manners... . Answer your telephone promptly; ask 
someone else to answer it if you leave your desk. Give your name and department 
when you answer, rather than ‘‘Hello’’. Speak clearly in a natural tone directly 


into the mouthpiece. If it will take you more than a minute to get requested infor- 
mation, ask the person calling to let you call him back. If he wants to wait, thank 
him for waiting. Avoid shouting when calling others to the telephone. Offer to 
take a message or a telephone number if the person wanted is not available. If you 
cannot answer a request, try to find out the answer without transferring the call, 
or at least make sure you are transferring the call to the proper person. Wait for 
the calling party to hang up first. 

How to use the Bank's telephone system. . . . Bell and Keystone service is available. 
To call outside numbers, on the Bell, lift the receiver and ask the operator for an outside 
line, then dial your number. On the Keystone, dial o, listen for the signal, then dial 
your number. The Keystone should be used for calling local numbers whenever 
possible, to avoid over-loading the Bell lines. . 

For interdepartmental calls, use the Keystone with few exceptions. The Keystone 
interdepartmental telephone book lists almost all employees and gives the depart- 
ment and extension where they may be reached. Of course, some changes have oc- 
curred since the book was printed. For Keystone use, merely lift the recéiver and 
dial the extension. To call the Bank Keystone operator, when you want informa- 
tion, dial 7. 

Tie lines available. .. . We have a number of direct tie lines with banks, attor- 
neys, and brokers. These are listed in the back of the Keystone book. When you 
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call one of these firms, merely ask the operator for the firm by name. If we do not 
have a tie line, look up and dial the number to save the time of the operator. 

Avoid personal telephone calls. . . . If necessary personal telephone calls must be 
made, use the pay stations which have been installed in or near all departments. If 
you call over the Bank’s telephone system, give the operator your name and depart- 
ment, and a memorandum of the charge will be sent to you for payment. 


” 


PREVENT WASTE: 


During this period of national emergency and of shortages in many vital materials, 
it is even more important that we correct wasteful habits acquired in time of plenty. 
Many of the following supplies can no longer be bought; others are available in 
much smaller quantities. Here are suggestions for saving what we have: 

Paper. . . . Use both sides of a sheet of paper when you can. . . . Tear a sheet in 
half when only half is needed, save the other half for another time. . . . Don’t use 
an engraved letterhead for memoranda or drawing pictures; use the back of a used 
envelope or a scrap of paper. . . . Towels in the washrooms are paper; make one do 
instead of three; you need only one drinking cup for water. . . . Kraft envelopes and 
wrapping paper are at a premium—go easy, please. . . . Don’t use adding machine 
tape for confetti, tear it off under your total. .. . Don’t throw away carbon paper 
until it is no longer usable. 

Metals. . . . Return your used typewriter ribbon spool to the stockroom; it can 
be rewound. . . . Don’t throw paper clips in the waste basket; pick them off the 
floor. . . . Save addressograph plates and frames; they can be melted and the metal 
used again. 

Rubber. . . . Save rubber bands carefully. Never throw one away. 

Cotton... . Ask customers to return money bags. Don't waste string. 

Power. . . . Snap off the electric motor when not in use. ... Don’t make un- 


necessary telephone calls. ... Turn off the lights in your department when you 
leave. 


Be economical with all supplies. 


OBSERVE THE BANK RULES FOR PROTECTION OF VALUABLES: 

Bank work is highly confidential. Employees must not discuss with anyone the 
nature of the transactions which pass through their hands, nor reveal information 
from records to which they have access. 

Cash and securities in large amounts are handled and stored in many departments. 


To safeguard them guards are on duty and certain rules must be observed during and 
after bank hours. , 


Departments handling cash and securities... . 

1. Only employees regularly assigned to work in departments handling cash and 
securities will be admitted tothem. Repair men or mechanics must be accompanied 
by a guard when entering these departments, after permission has been obtained from 
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the head of the department. Personal friends, salesmen, or bootblacks cannot be 
allowed to enter. | . 

2. All doors and gates leading to departments handling cash and securities must 
be kept closed and locked. 

Transporting cash and securities... . 

1. Adequate protection is necessary in the movement of large amounts of cash 
and securities. Advise the Head Guard early in the day, or the day before, so that 
he will have available the necessary men and transportation facilities to handle the 
amount to be moved. 

2. For smaller deliveries of cash and securities, try to let the Head Guard know 
in advance so that he may combine several in one trip. 

3. Envelopes containing cash or securities should be marked ‘‘Valuable.”’ 

4. All cash and securities being transferred between the Main Office and Branches 
should be placed in a suitable container, so that outsiders cannot determine the 
nature of the contents. 

5. In transactions where securities and cash are involved, customers should be 
asked to go to the department concerned, rather than to hand the valuables to an 
officer or clerk in another department for delivery. 


6. Form B-gz in triplicate must be used where a receipt is required by the sender 


for cash and securities transferred to other departments or to outside firms or in- 
dividuals. 

7. Cash received by mail must be deposited immediately. 

Registered mail. . . . If you have registered mail to be sent, call the Messengers’ 
cage. A guard will call for it and deliver it to the mail room in person. All regis- 
tered mail should be sealed before it leaves your department. Registered mail con- 
taining cash or securities must be sealed in the presence of two employees in the 
department where it originates. 

Care of valuable papers and records. . . . Valuable papers, correspondence, insurance 
policies, documents, mortgages, ledger cards, ledgers, or anything else of value 
must not be left on tables or desks after working hours. 

Guards and messengers. . . . Guards on floor duty are assigned to posts to protect 
the employees and valuables of the Bank. They may not engage in conversation 
except in line of duty, nor leave their posts unless relieved by other guards. Guards 
and messengers should not be asked to do personal errands. 

After Bank hours. . . . The Bank is open to the public from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
each day, except Saturday, and from 9 A. M. to 12 Noon on Saturday. Where busi- 
ness appointments are necessary after banking hours, the officer in charge of the 
department should advise the guard at the door. 

Collectors from Trust or Real Estate departments, or any other employee return- 
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ing with cash or securities after the vaults are closed, must secure a night depository 
bag, deposit it in the safe, and secure a receipt from the guard on duty. 
Employees may not enter the building after hours or on holidays without a 
special pass approved by an officer in their department. Passes are void after 9 P. M. 
When the Holmes Electric system is in operation, employees working after 
hours should take care not to disturb windows, doors, alarm boxes or mechanical 
systems. . 


Branch doors may not be opened to receive night deposits. 


TAKE AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS: 


Penco Defense... . The Bank as a whole has been organized for air raid pro- 
tection, with air raid wardens, first aid units, auxiliary police and fire corps. Find 
out the arrangements for air raid alarms in your department, and comply with them. 
Volunteer for one of the services. 

First Aid Classes. ...The Bank holds its own First Aid classes. If you are 
interested, inquire of your departmental air raid warden for details. The classes 
are held after working hours, and supplies are furnished by the Bank. 


KEEP THE BANK INFORMED OF YOUR STATUS: 


Inform your supervisor and the Personnel Department of your new address and 
telephone number if you move. Report births, deaths and changes in marital status 


in your immediate family, as they may affect your hospitalization membership or 
insurance beneficiary. | 


IV. WHAT IF YOU LEAVE 


IF YOU PLAN TO RESIGN: 


Give reasonable notice. . . . If you plan to resign, you are expected to give reason- | 


able notice (at least two weeks) to your supervisor or department head. If you are 
eligible for military service or intend to volunteer, keep your supervisor informed of 
your progress. . 

Compensation due you if you resign... .It is the Bank’s policy to pay you up to 
and including your last day at work. In addition to your regular pay, you will 
receive any Special Compensation (see Part I) due you. If you leave to take another 
job, you will not receive pay for vacation not taken. If you leave for military duty 
or to assume home duties, you will be paid for accrued vacation not taken at the 
rate of one day for each full month of service beginning June 1 of the previous year. 
Those men and women leaving for service in the armed forces will receive in addition 
one month’s pay. Those leaving to assume home duties who have had five full 
years or more of employment in the Bank will also receive one month's pay in appre- 
ciation of their services. 
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IF YOU ARE RELEASED: 


If you are asked to leave the employ of the Bank you will be given the usual notice 
or pay in lieu of notice. You will receive any special compensation due you, but not 
vacation pay or service allowance. 

Dismissals are given careful consideration. . . . If, for any reason, you are released, 
be assured that the circumstances have been thoroughly reviewed. Your supervisor 
or department head will have discussed the situation with you and with the Personnel 
Department. The Personnel Officer presents the facts to Officers’ Council for its 
recommendation, or to the President for his action. In all instances of dismissal, the 
President must give his approval. If you feel that all facts have not been considered, 
you are free to discuss your situation with your department head and the Personnel 
Department. 


GROUP INSURANCE: 


If you leave, group insurance will be canceled unless you wish to convert it to 
individual policies. There is no financial advantage in converting the group insur- 
ance, since you would have to pay the individual premium at your present age. 
Since the insurance on each employee’s life is held jointly by three companies, after 
conversion you would have three policies, for the respective amounts held by the 
three companies. The only advantage of conversion is that no physical examination 
is required. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION : 


Under the State Unemployment Compensation Act, unemployed persons who 
make proper application and are eligible for benefits receive weekly payments for a 
thirteen-week period to help bridge the gap between jobs. 

The Bank pays a tax of three per cent on the salary of every employee up to 
$3,000. annually, which goes into the fund from which the compensation is paid. 
When you leave, a report of your earnings showing reason for leaving is sent in. 

To be eligible for benefits, you must have been laid off or dismissed from your! 
job and show that you are willing to take another job. Application may be made 
- for benefits at your nearest Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, and you will be 
asked to register for employment at the State Employment Office. You will need 
your social security card as identification when you apply. 


OTHER MATTERS: 
Please discuss with the Personnel Department your wishes with regard to mem- 
bership in the Hospital Plan (which may be carried on individually if you leave), 


and also your plans to complete any outstanding loans or other deduction authori- 
zations. 


(The balance of the handbook contains matters of local interest only, the general nature off 
which may be seen from the Outline at the beginning.—Ed.) 
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